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THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Tur Cathedral Church of St. ErHetspert, at Here- 
ford, is peculiarly interesting, both. on. account of its 
antiquity, and of the numerous architectural beauties 
which it displays ;—not, perhaps, to the cursory 
inspector: for its general features, though venerable, 
are rather of a sombre and gloomy character, but it 
contains curious specimens of almost every style of 
ecclesiastical architecture, and many valuable and 
rare appendages. 

The See of Hereford is mentioned as Suffragan to 
the Archbishopric of Caerleon, as early as 544; 
and in 601, the Bishop of Hereford was one of the 
seven Saxon prelates who attended the synod con- 
vened by Augustine at Canterbury : from which time 
we trace the regular descent of bishops, in succession, 
down to the present day. But the See of Hereford 
becomes more conspicuous in our ecclesiastical history, 
from a circumstance which is curiously alluded to in 
a design which forms the embellishments of a 
remarkably interesting shrine, preserved in the library 
of the Cathedral*. The circumstance alluded to, is 
this. Ethelbert, son of Ethelred and Leofrun his 
wife, succeeded his father in the kingdom of the 
East Angles, and was a prince of great promise. It 
seems, that his great popularity amongst his subjects, 
induced them to desire that he should perpetuate 
the blessings of his rule, by giving them an heir to 
his throne: and, accordingly, Althrhida, daughter of 
Oifa, King of the Mercidns, and of Quenreda his 
Queen, was proposed as a primcess worthy of sharing 
in his throne. To gain her hand, he proceeded with 
a gallant retinue to the Mercian court, at South 
Town, (now called Sutton Walls, about four miles 
North of Hereford,) where he was entertained at 
first with great respect. But Quenreda, either envy- 
ing his equipage and pomp, or disliking the proposed 
alliance for her daughter, persuaded her husband, 
that Ethelbert’s views were rather to seduce the 
affections of his people, than to woo his daughter, 
and she succeeded, by her base intrigues, in effecting 
the murder of the Prince. The assassin Guymbert, 
a domestic of Ethelbert’s father, induced to per- 
petrate this foul deed, by promise of a large reward, 
conveyed the head of his murdered lord to Offa, and, 
Judas-like, received the promised price of his villany, 
upon which Offa directed the remains to be interred, 
which was done in the neighbouring church at 
Marden. Being subsequently roused to a sense 

* This piece of antiquity is formed of oak, so entirely covered 
with plates of copper, that the wood is no where visible, except at 
the bottom: it is 84 inches high, 7 long, 34 broad, and much orna- 
mented with enamel and gilding. The colours of the enamel con- 
sist of three shades of blue, a green, yellow, white and red. On 
the front there are two compartments, separated and surrounded by 
a border. The uppermest contains six human figures, anda kind of 
bier with a corpse upon it, their heads only are in relief. The two 
outermost are in long robes, with bare feet, each holding a censer in 
his hand, the two next are in the act of raising the bier, behind 
which are two others ; one with a pastoral staff seems to direct the 
way, the other holds a tablet, with the inscription that appears in 
the plate, representing the shrine, which is certainly older than the 
time of Henry the Second, and which has been submitted to many 
learned antiquaries for elucidation, but without success. The other 
compartment contains four figures, three of them in armour, two 
with swords, and one with a battle-axe ; the fourth represents a per- 
son in his robes, with a crown in his hand, paying his devotions 
before an altar, on which stands a chalice covered with a patine, 
and across on a pedestal. The figure nearest to this personage is 
cutting off his head, whilst he, in the convulsions of death, seems 
springing up to meet a hand extended from a cloud, to receive him. 
At one end, in a Gothic niche, is a figure in long robes, holding a 
book, and at the other, another glorified person in the act of ascend- 
ing from the earth, The back of the shrine is covered witi: a pattern 
of mosaic work in small squares, containing four leaves of flowers. 
On the ridge of the shrine rises a narrow plate with holes, adorned 
with three enamelled studs, and on it are three fractured places, 
from whence some ornaments have been broken off. A red cross, 
the usual token ofa relic, is painted on the inside, on a part of 
the wood stained with a dark liquid, which was probably considered 
as ~ —_ of the martyr, and part of the floor on which that blood 
Was shed, 
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of his wickedness, by the repeated prodigies which 
were said to have occurred at the grave, he repented 
of his crime, and ordered Brithfridus; a Mercian 
nobleman, to remove the body to the monastery at 
Hereford, which, with the aid of Egmundus, was 
accordingly done. Here, say the legends of the day, 
the miracles were multipliedt, and Milfrid, the Viceroy 
of Mercia, hearing of their fame, sent thither large 
sums of money, and caused to be built, some say by 
the desire of Offa, in expiation of his crime, and in 
memory of the murdered prince, over his body, a 
stately and elegant church, appointed it the bishop's 
See, endowed it with great revenues, and decorated 
it with splendid ornaments. 

Amongst the curiosities shown at the present day, 
is a fractured, but tolerably well-preserved | effigy of 
Ethelbert, which once stood on a pedestal yet 
remaining, over against the high altar, and which is 
said to be the original image of the canonized and 
patron saint. 

This Cathedral of Offa, or Milfrid, was rebuilt or 
enlarged by Athelstan, about the year 1012, and 
continued in safety only till the year 1055, when 
Algar, son of Earl Leofrick, Earl of Chester, for 
some misdemeanour, being banished, retired to 
Ireland, and there procuring eighteen ships, and 
being joined by Griffin, Prince of Wales, invaded 
Herefordshire, and having routed Ralph, Earl of 
Hereford, King Edward's sister's son, within two 
miles of Hereford, with the loss of five hundred men 
and many wounded, entered the city, marched to the 
Cathedral, and there slew seven canons, who defended 
the great doors of it. They then plundered the 
church, and set fire to it and to the city. Tradition 
asserts, that the beautifully carved work about the 
Gothic stalls, now extant, was made of the old oak 
of that fabric, and accounts for the appearance of 
human teeth, in the wood, by affirming that they are 
those of the seven noble, but ill-fated canons, who 
fell a sacrifice to the ruthless invaders. 

The rebuilding of the church was commenced in 
the year 1075, by the pious Robert Lozing, Bishop 
of Hereford, was carried on by his successor Rey- 
nelm, and finished by their successors: whether the 
south transept, as is by some maintained, retains 
portions of the early church, it may be difficult to 
say; but the greater part is composed of the fabric 
of Athelstan; Lozing, and Reynelm. The numerous 
monuments of the earlier bishops are extremely 
remarkable, and illustrate in an interesting manner 
the progressive alterations in the ornaments of the 
different styles of architecture, whilst the chapels, 
and especially “ The Lapy Cuaret,”’ exhibit beau- 
tiful specimens, the latter in particular, of the end of 
the twelfth century, being one of the most remark- 
able of the early English style in the kingdom. 

The tower belongs to the thirteenth century, and 
was erécted about the time of the rebuilding of the 
north transept, a very beautiful and striking feature 
in the Cathedral, and rendered more interesting from 
the elaborately-carved shrine of St. Centelupe, 4 
canonized bishop of this see. In honour of this 
prelate, the arms of the see were changed from those 
of the kings of the East Angles, which had been 
borne before, to those of this bishop; and this very 
circumstance marks the great antiquity of the silver 
mace which is carried before the dean and canons, 
on which are embossed the ancient arms of the 
bishopric with those of the deanery, which also has 
an extensive peculiar, combining archidiaconal and 
episcopal jurisdiction, except, of course, as to the 


_ + The water of St. Ethelbert’s well, not far from the Cathedral, 
is even now said to work cures of several maladies, 
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especial functions of a bishop, ordination, and con- 
frmation, over thirty-two parishes in and imme- 
diately about the city of Hereford. 

On the entrance to the Cathedral, its beautiful north 
porch will attract the attention of the visiter, and in 
traversing the venerable pile he will be struck with 
the mutilated appearance of many of the ancient 
monuments, and by traces of elaborate brasses .on 
the floors. But he may feel a shudder creeping over 
him, when reminded that these venerable effigies, 
which were consecrated by the hands of affection 
and piety, have become the monuments of a blind 
and misguided zeal, of a sour and uncharitable 
fanaticisra, which not only vented its fury on the 
images of saints and prelates, but constrains us 
to mourn the ruin of the once-elegant chapter-house, 
of part of the cloisters, and many an elaborate and 
beautiful edifice belonging to this church; not to 
mention the destruction of two, if not three, of the 
parish-churches of the city. 

But to withdraw the mind from these painful 
reflections, though not without the hope that the 
allusion to them will operate as a salutary caution to 
posterity, let us point out the interesting collection 
of illuminated manuscripts which the Cathedral 
library contains. Among them is a copy of Wicliff's 
Bible; and the valuable and very ancient grants and 
charters to this church preserved in the Dean’s 
Archive-room. There are also two other curiosities 
worthy of attention; the one, a very ancient map of 
the world, drawn with a pen upon vellum stretched on 
boards ; it is five feet four inches wide, by six feet four 
inches high, and professes to be a copy of the map 
of Nicodorus, Theodotus, and Polycletus, or Zeno- 
doxus, and to have been drawn by them, as early as 
theconsulate of Julius Cesar; the triple-mitred prince, 
the introduction of York Cathedral, and the Norman 
French, and other such matters, prove it, however, 
to have been of later date than the Conquest, though 
it might have been done from the Roman map 
above alluded to. It was copied a few years ago by 
the Geographical Society of London, and may, 
probably, ere long, be given to the public in prints 
on a reduced scale. It is certainly the greatest 
curiosity in the kingdom. 

The other curious relic was discovered in digging 
a grave in the Presbyterium of the Choir, in the 
year 1813, two feet two inches below the marble 
floor, in a coffin of rude unnailed boards, deposited 
in the vault with the remains of a corpse, mouldered 
to dust, except the back part of the skull, on 
the left side of which was some red hair quite 
perfect, and a little curled. On the place of the 
right breast lay the head of the crozier, the staff 
crossing the body to the left foot. To the crozier 
was attached, by a skein of silk in a perfect state, the 
bulla of Pope Clement the Sixth, as the inscription 
shows: to this, although no traces of it remained, 
was probably annexed the instrument which had 
appointed the deceased to the see of Hereford. A 
hand's breadth below the top of the crozier lay a 
gold ring, and near it a stone of the amethyst kind, 
Which, on being replaced in the ring, was found to 
fit exactly. Some pieces of silken texture were 
spread on the dust, but too much decayed to be 
removed. It is evident from Leland and other 
writers, that these relics belonged to John Tullich, 
forty-eighth bishop of Hereford, who sat there six- 
teen years, and died about Christmas 1352. 

In the year 1786, the massive Norman tower, 
Which stood at the west end of the nave, fell with a 
tremendous crash, a short time after the congregation 
had left the Cathedral, and crushed, in its fall, the 
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whole of the upper part of the nave. This part was 
subsequently rebuilt at a great expense, but unhappily, 
though under the superintendence of Mr. Wyatt, it 
was not restored in the original style of the building, 
and the plain pointed arches above the venerable 
semicircular ones, based on the noble piers which 
support them, have not a consistent effect, and are 
very inferior when compared with what the nave 
once exhibited, and which still retains its ancient 
character. 

It remains only in this cursory notice of our 
venerable fabric to observe, that adjoining the Cathe- 
dral is the College of Vicars Choral, who form the 
entire choral force of this Cathedral, being twelve in 
number, where, excepting the ten choristers and four 
sub-vicars choral, there are no lay singers. This 
constitution, though peculiar, has this advantage, 
that the service of the church is performed by its 
members in holy orders, and they are well qualified 
for their interesting duties. 

How delightful to hope that those who serve the 
Lord in this branch of the “ beauty of holiness,” 
should, by their sacred calling and their ordination 
vows, feel not only the responsibility which attaches 
to them, as the ordained servants of the Lord of life, 
but, that from this very circumstance, their minds 
are led to appreciate that far-increased responsibility 
at the present day, to execute those duties which, 
when carelessly and coldly performed, justly induce 
disgust ; but when solemnly and feelingly, raise 
indeed the soul to converse with heaven, attune it to 
the choirs of saints and angels, enforce the devotion 
of all who witness it, that “so falling down, they 
will worship God and confess that God is in us of a 
truth.” 

Oh let it not be forgotten, that within these vene- 
rable walls, for ages, have the hymns which Miriam 
sang, and David tuned, the respondent chant and 
service, and the inspired anthem, floated up to heaven 
upon the pealing organ’s accompaniment, in adoration 
to Him, to whom for centuries they have been dedi- 
cated, and who has deigned to set his name therein. 
Let, it not be forgotten that in such places as this 
has the daily service been continued, the morning 
and the evening incense of our church been offered 
up; let it not be forgotten that when Jehovah ceased 
to protect his once favoured people, when the portentous 
voice was heard in the temple of Jerusalem, “let us 
go hence,” their daily service had ceased, that this was 
the prelude to their nation’s woes. A. 


Sunpay is not a day to feast our bodies, but to feed our 
souls. 


Tuere is something remarkable in the composition of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, that, although in every 
language they are the easiest book toa learner, they ate 
yet dignified, interesting, and impressive. The Pentatezch., 
Psalms, and Gospels, unite, in a singular degree, simplicity 
and perspicuity, with force, energy, and pathos. I cannot 
satisfy myself what the literary peculiarities, the felicities 
of language are, which make them so universally compre- 
hensible, and yet avoid insipidity, feebleness, and tedium 
which display so often such genuine eloquence and majesty, 
and yet are neither affected nor elaborate, nor, in general 
above the understanding of the common reader.— 
Turner's History of England, 


In the time of Henry the Eighth, to be in possession of 
Tindal’s Bible, constituted heresy ——Life of Henry VIII 


THERE is many a wounded heart without a contrite spirit. 
The ice may be broken into a thousand pieces, it is ice 
still. But expose it tothe beams of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness, and then it will melt.—MippLeTon. 

138—2 
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THE MINES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE FIRST SHAFT. 


No. III. On tHe Discovery or MINERAL VEINS, 
AND THE MopE oF First OPENING A MINE. 


In preceding numbers of the Saturday Magazine*, a 
short and general outline has been given of the 
mode in which the mineral productions of Cornwall 
are obtained from the bowels of the earth, of the 
processes they undergo on the mine, and also a slight 
sketch of the progress of mining from remote ages. 
Resuming the subject at a somewhat greater length, 
we shall now proceed to describe the manner in 
which mineral veins are originally discovered, and to 
trace more fully the nature of the operations by 
which the miner is enabled to extract their metallic 
produce. 

Familiar as every person must be with the varied 
uses and infinite importance of the metals in all the 
arts of life, information like the present can hardly 
fail to be interesting; and we may further remark, 
that there is no country in the world, of the same 
extent, which is known to possess the same degree of 
mineral wealth as’ our own. Indeed, if we except 
quicksilver and the precious metals, Great Britain 
may be said to contain, and generally, in considerable 
abundance, nearly all the mineral and metallic sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted. It is to this 
liberal provision of nature that we may, without 
difficulty, trace much of that superior national im- 
portance, which so strikingly contrasts with the small 
territorial extent of the British empire. 

In order to render the subject more intelligible, 
we must remind the reader that veins are tabular 
masses of mineral substance, which are frequently 
found occupying what were once doubtless vast 
rents, or chasms, in the rocky masses constituting 
the crust, or exterior, of the globe. These veins 
or fissures run for a very considerable extent in a 
horizontal direction, in which line they may some- 
times be traced for several miles, and have, indeed, 
in no instance been followed to an actual ter- 
mination. Their direction below the surface is 
generally more or less inclined from the perpen- 
dicular, and very commonly forms an angle of from 


* See Vol. III., p. 178, and Vol. IV. p. 43, 
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seventy to eighty degrees with the horizon. The 
distance to which they extend downwards is unknown, 
for although at a certain depth veins generally become 
unproductive of the metallic ores, and are, therefore, 
no longer followed by the miner, they have never 
been known actually to terminate in this direction, 

The width of veins is extremely variable, some 
being but a few inches wide, while others are many 
feet; indeed, the same vein is subject to considerable 
variations in this respect. Generally speaking, 
however, mineral veins do not in this country exceed 
three or four feet in width, although, in some few 
cases, they have been known to be as much as from 
twenty to thirty. When this occurs, it is commonly 
owing merely to.a swelling or expansion of the vein, 
and does not continue for any very great distance in 
a horizontal direction. Mineral veins are also subject 
to many irregularities from the crossing, separation, 
and junction, of other veins, but which need not here 
be further noticed. 

The most important circumstance, however, relative 
to mineral veins, is the nature of their contents, or 
the substances of which they are composed, and of 
which one or more of the metallic ores, usually 
forms a considerable proportion. The most abundant 
substance, however, which is found in mineral veins, 
is commonly a compact earthy substance, or spar, 
which is either crystallized, or what is termed by the 
mineralogist, massive, or without any definite form. 
This substance is generally termed the “ veinstone,” 
or in the north of England, the “ rider’’ of the vein. 
The most common veinstones are quartz, fluor spar, 
calcareous spar, &c., and the ores are often, more or 
less, intermixed with the veinstone. 

Now if we suppose a vein or fissure to be compesed 
in great measure of either of these substances, the 
ore (which alone forms the object of the miner's 
research,) may be said generally to occur here and 
there in masses, of every possible variety of form 
and extent, with unproductive portions of veinstone 
interposed between them, the form and extent of 
which are, of course, equally irregular. It is from 
this circumstance, or the very irregular manner in 
which the masses of ore occur in veins, that most of 
the difficulties and uncertainty of mining arise, for 
although some general laws respecting their position 
may be recognised, they do not hold good in all 
cases, and the miner is therefore continually obliged 
to have recourse to actual trials. 

It seldom happens that mineral veins are visible 
at the surface, as they are generally hidden by the 
vegetable mould and loose broken stone, which, in 
most cases, form a superficial covering to the solid 
rock wherein they are situated. Where, however, 
this covering has been swept away, as in the beds of 
rivers and torrents, or where the rock is laid open to 
view, as in precipices and cliffs on the sea-shore, they 
may occasionally be seen. 

In this case, the first operation of the miner is to 
drive a horizontal passage, termed an “ adit,” upon 
the vein, following all its windings and irregularities. 
This passage, of course, he commences from the face 
of the rock, and at the greatest depth that may be 
convenient. In this manner the vein is laid open, 
and its contents exposed to view, and by exca- 
vating both above and below, the ore can readily 
be obtained, wherever it is sufficiently abundant. 
Should want of air or other circumstances render 
it desirable, a second outlet to the surface may be 
obtained by sinking a pit, or shaft, so as to com- 
municate with the adit. In cases of this kind, the 
workings of the mine may proceed indefinitely, by 
continuing the adit upon the vein, and sinking shafts 
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as often as may be nécessary. By means of these 
shafts, other passages or “ levels’ may be driven 
upon the vein, both above and below the first, if the 
ore is found to extend in these directions, and when 
thus laid open, may readily be taken away, or 
“worked out.” This mode of opening mines will 


easily be understood, by reference to the annexed 


sketch. 

When, hovever, the vein is not visible at the sur- 
face, it is generally discovered by digging trenches a 
few feet in depth, and crossing the direction in which 
it is probable veins may run, that direction being 
very generally, in this country, nearly east and west. 
These trenches are made of sufficient depth to pene- 
trate the loose soil, and lay open the firm rock in 
which the vein is as it were imbedded. By this pro- 
cess, therefore, the miner is enabled to discover 
whatever veins may be situated in the tract he 
explores. 

As it very generally happens, that the face of the 
country is not so mountainousgand abrupt, as con- 
veniently to admit of driving an adit in the manner 
before noticed, so as to explore the vein at a proper 
depth, mines are generally opened by sinking a shaft 
from the surface, in the manner shown in the annexed 
sketch. The direction and dip of the vein, or “ lode,” 
having first been ascertained, generally by sinking a 
few small pits for a short distance upon it, a spot is 
chosen for a shaft, determined by some promising 
indication the vein may exhibit there, or any other 
favourable circumstance. As mineral veins seldom, 
however, contain ore in any quantity, at a less depth 
than ten or twenty fathoms, the shaft is generally so 
placed as not to intersect the vein, till it reaches this 
or a greater depth. A rectangular space, usually 
about six feet by four, having been marked out on 
the surface, the sinking of the shaft commences, 
much in the same manner as that of a common well, 
the pick-axe and shovel being generally the only 
tools at first required. At the depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet, however, the vegetable mould and loose 
rubble, which always lie immediately under the 
surface, generally terminate, and the hard solid 
rock makes its appearance. Here then the work 
becomes much slower and more difficult, and the pick, 
and gad, the borer, and mallet, are put in requisition. 
If the rock is very hard indeed, the work is chiefly 
performed by the latter tools, the borer or jumper 
being driven into the rock, the hole charged with 
powder, and then blasted. When the ground is not 
so hard, the pick is often sufficient. 

When the excavation has proceeded a very few feet 
below the surface, two very essential points must be 
provided for, the extraction of the stuff, and the sup- 
port of the soil. A glance at the cut will show at 
oncethe manner in which this is accomplished. A 
very strong windlass, similar to that of a common 
well, is fixed over the shaft, and to each end of the 
rope a large iron bucket, or kibble, is attached, so that 
while the one is ascending, the other is descending, 
and while the upper one is being emptied of its 
contents at the surface, the lower one is being filled 
at the bottom of the shaft. In order to admit of 
sufficient power being applied, the windlass is pro- 
vided with two handles, which are turned round by 
a couple of men, as shown in the drawing. The 
Tequisite support for the sides of the shaft is obtained, 
by placing within it, a timber framework, constructed 
in the following manner. At the mouth of the shaft, 
and at successive intervals of four or five feet below 
it, four pieces of strong timber are placed, framed 
together at the ends, and corresponding in form and 
size with the shaft itself. These horizontal timbers 





are further strengthened by uprights, connecting the 
corners, thus forming a continuous framework of 
great strength within the shaft. Small boards or 
laths, are then driven in, nearly ciose together, 
between the framing and the sides of the shaft, thus 
affording the necessary support all round. This kind 
of timbering is generally used only for the first 
twenty or thirty feet, as shown in the drawing, as the 
solid rock is generally firm enough to stand without 
support. Sometimes, however, shafts must be tim- 
bered nearly from top to bottom. 

It is also necessary, even in this early stage of 
operations, to provide for ventilation, as the burning 
of the candles, blasting, and respiration, all tend 
greatly to vitiate the air, and the gases thus formed, 
being heavier than the atmosphere, will of course 
remain at the bottom of the excavation. 

This evil is remedied by the following simple con- 
trivance, A wooden pipe carefully rendered air-tight, 
is fixed along one corner of the shaft, reaching to 
within a foot or two of the bottom, and rising to 
seven or eight feet above the surface of the ground. 
At the top of this pipe a large square funnel is fixed, 
in such a manner that it can always be turned round, 
facing the wind. The air entering this funnel, having 
no other outlet,is obliged to descend to the bottom of 
the shaft, when rising again to the surface, it forces 
out the foul air before it, and thus a perfect venti- 
lation is effected. 

In the annexed drawing, the shaft has just attained 
its first object, that of cutting the vein. Two men 
are seen employed in sinking it, one is breaking the 
ground at the bottom with his pick, the other pre- 
paring to fill the descending bucket or kibble, with 
the ore and other substances which have been de- 
tached in forming the excavation. 


WINERAL VEIN SEEN IN A CLIFF (Cross view.) 


nN M\ 
(Side view.) 
a, the Vein. 6, the Adit. c, the Shaft. 





Ir was not till the time of Elizabeth that the English learnt 
the art of making needles, the manufacture of them had 
hitherto been carried on by foreigners.—Life and Times 
of Henry the Eighth. 


He that makes light of small faults, is in a ready way to 
fall into great ones. 


Sir Henry Sipney was the brave and virtuous father of 
the more renowned Sir Philip. To a friend of a fretful 
and quarrelsome temper, he said, “Take it from me, a 
weak man complains of others, an unfortunate man of 
himself: but a wise man complains neither of others nor 
of himself.” 
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ON WILLS. No. IV 
WILLs or PERSONAL PROPERTY CONTINUED. 


§ 6. On the Form and Language of Wills. 


Havine shown, in former papers, who may make a 
Will, and with what ceremonies a Will should be 
made, we now come to consider the form and lan- 
guage of the instrument. 

These are mere questions of convenience; for a 
Will may be drawn in any form the testator chooses: 
he is not bound to any particular order of arrange- 
ment, nor obliged to use any set form of words: he 
may express his wishes in any manner he pleases, 
and the following hints are only suggestions of the 
best method of doing so. 

A Will should begin with some such clause as the 
following ;—‘ This is the last Will and Testament of 
me, A. B., of Chancery-lane, in the City of London, 
Grocer.” Such an introduction is useful in remov- 
ing all doubt about the nature of the instrument, or 
the identity of the testator. 

If any directions are to be given about the place 
or mode of burial, these generally follow immediately 
after the introduction. No legal advice seems neces- 
sary on this topic. 

The subject which usually comes next in order, is 
one which had better be omitted altogether. We 
mean the direction for payment of debts, and of the 
expenses of the Will and Funeral. This is a very 
superfluous clause; for the law will take good care 
that these debts and expenses shall be paid, and no 
executor is so ignorant as to need being reminded of 
his duty on this head. But it is worse than super- 
fluous, as it sometimes raises doubts whether the 
testatcr did not intend his debts to be paid in a par- 
ticular manner, and out of particular property; the 
Courts not conceiving that he would give directions 
about what was a matter of course, unless he had 
some special object in view. We recommend our 
readers, therefore, unless they have any special object 
in view, to make no mention of their debts, but leave 
them to be discharged in due course of law. Indeed, 
a Will is properly the disposition of a testator’s clear 
property, after payment of his debts. 

We now come then to this disposition of the pro- 
perty; and it is a point on which hardly any two 
wills can be alike; the modes in which property may 
be distributed being as numerous and various as the 
characters and circumstances of mankind. However, 
all possible modes may be reduced to one of these 
two classes :—Firstly, a Bequest of ail the property 
to one or more persons as a whole.—Secondly, Be- 
quests of portions of the property to several persons, 
followed by a bequest of the residue to one or more 
individuals, 

When the first course is adopted, the disposition 
may be made in such terms as the following :—“ I 
give and bequeath all my personal estate and effects, 
whatsoever and wheresoever, to C. D. for his own 
absolute use and benefit ;” or “ to C. D., E. F., and 
G. H., equally to be divided between them for their 
own absolute use and benefit respectively.” The 
words “for his own absolute use and benefit” are 
not necessary, but may be useful to remove any sus- 
picion that you intended C. D. to enjoy the property 
for his life only, or to hold it upon any trust. We 
shall speak hereafter of the mode of bequeathing 
property, so as to effect either of these intentions. 

It is not uncommon for a testator, when disposing 
of all his property, to begin by naming certain par- 
ticulars, and end the catalogue by words of a general 
description :—As, for instance, “ I bequeath to A. B. 
all my stock in the funds, ready money, furniture, 
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wine, plate, linen, china, and all other my property 
whatsoever.” This, however, is not advisable, as jt 
tends to raise a doubt whether, notwithstanding the 
general words at the end, the testator did not mean to 
confine his gift to property of the same nature only 
with the several articles mentioned. For instance, 
in the example we have given, it might be doubted 
whether the testator’s leasehold property passed by 
the bequest. 

When the second course of disposition is adopted, 
it is most natural to begin with bequeathing the 
several legacies, or portions of property, intended to 
be given, and to conclude with a bequest of the 
residue. This will lead us to consider the nature of 
Legacies. 


§ 7. On Legacies, and the Difference between specific 
and general Legacies. 


Any gift by Will is properly a Legacy, but the word 
is usually confined to gifts by Will of a portion of 
the testator’s property. Now all bequests by a 
testator of a portion of his property, are either 
specific bequests or general bequests. A specific be- 
quest, or legacy, is a gift of a specified portion of the 
property, distinguished from the rest. A general 
bequest, or legacy, is a gift of something which is to 
be paid, or satisfied, out of the general property ot 
the testator, but which does not apply to one part of 
the property more than to another. 

For example, if I bequeath “ my gold watch,” 
“ the diamond ring, which was my mother’s,” “ the 
1000/7. Consols now standing in my name,” “ the 50. 
now owing to me from X. Y.;” these are specific 
bequests. On the contrary, if I bequeath “ a watch 
worth 10/.,” “ a mourning ring,” “a sum of 1000), 
Consols,” or “a legacy of 50/. sterling,” these are 
general bequests. In the former cases, the legatee, 
(that is, the person to whom the bequest is made,) 
has a claim on a particular and specified portion of 
my property ; in the latter cases, he has only a claim 
to have the gift made good in some manner out of 
my general property. > 

A specific legatee has an advantage over a general 
legatee in this; that, if the testator’s property falls 
short of paying all the legacies in full, he, nevertheless, 
keeps the whole of his specific legacy, while all the 
general legacies are reduced in proportion. To com- 
pensate for this, he has a disadvantage; which is, 
that, if the specified portion of property bequeathed J 
to him is lost or fails, he loses his legacy altogether, 
having no claim upon the general fund. 

These results seem natural enough, and must 
generally agree pretty well with a testator’s intention, 
when the subject of the specific bequest is a trinket, 
an article of furniture, a leasehold house, &c. But 
when the bequest is of money or stock, the law 
must often disappoint the wishes of testators, who, 
probably, neither intend their specific legatee to have 
a benefit at the expense of their general legatees, nor 
desire that he should suffer from an accidental failure 
of the specified fund. In bequeathing, therefore, 
money or stock, care should be taken not to make 
the bequest specific, unless the testator expressly 
wishes it to be so. 

In bequests of money, it is not very easy to rm 
into any error. A bequest of money is always 4 
general bequest, unless expressed in terms which 00 
man would be likely to adopt, who was not anxious 
that it should be specific; as a bequest of “ the 
debt due to me from X. Y.,” “the monev in my iron 
chest,” &c. 

But, in bequests of stock, there is more chance of 
making a blunder; for the law-reports abound i 
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fne distinctions as to what shall be considered a 
general, and what a specific legacy of stock. Ordi- 
narily, a bequest of “ my stock,” or of “ 10007. 
consols, part of my stock in that fund,” is specific; 
while a mere bequest of “ 1000/. consois” is a general 
legacy. But this cannot be always relied on; and, 
perhaps, the safest plan is one we have seen adopted 
in some Wills, by which a testator bequeaths to A. B. 
“10002. three per cent consolidated Bank Annuities 
as a general, and not a specific legacy.” W. 
[To be continued.] 





ADDRESS TO A GODCHILD. 


We this week present to our readers an original 
paper, written by the late Mr. ConeripGe about 
eleven days before his death, and addressed to a 
little child to whom he stood godfather a year or 
two ago. We do not remember ever to have perused 
amore affecting document. But our motive in re- 
questing permission to publish this Address in the 
Saturday Magazine was connected with higher consi- 
derations. Mr. Coleridge had in the course of an 
eventful life, tried, and rejected, many of the pre- 
vailing errors of our religious sects. His deep 
convictions were not inherited, but obtained by 
patient thought, incessant labour, and fervent prayer 
for illumination. We here see the form of Chris- 
tianity to which, on his death-bed, he set his seal. 
We believe there is not a sceptic in England who 
will venture to question the unique greatness of Mr. 
Coleridge's intellectual powers ; and we are sure that 
there is no one who can, with a shadow of pretence, 
impeach his sincerity and entire disinterestedness. 


To Adam Steinmetz K—. 


My prar GopcuILp, 

I offer up the same fervent prayer for you now, 
as I did kneeling before the altar, when you were 
baptized into Christ, and solemnly received as a living 
member of his spiritual body, the Church. 

Years must pass before you will be able to read, 
with an understanding heart, what I now write. But 
I trust that the all-gracious God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies, who, by 
his only-begotten Son, (all mercies in one sovereign 
mercy!) has redeemed you from the evil ground, and 
willed you to be born out of darkness, but into light 
—out of death, but into life—out of sin, but into 
righteousness, even into the “ Lord our Righteous- 
ness; I trust that He will graciously hear the 
prayers of your dear parents, and be with you as the 
spirit of health and growth in body and mind ! 

My dear Godchild !—You received from Christ's 
minister at the baptismal font, as your Christian 
name, the name of a most dear friend of your 
father's, and who was to me even as a son, the late 
Adam Steinmetz whose fervent aspiration, and ever- 
paramount aim, even from early youth, was to be 
a Christian in thought, word, and deed—in will, mind, 
and affections. 

I too, your Godfather, have known what the cnjoy- 
ments and advantages of this life are, and what the 
more refined pleasures which learning and intellectual 
power can bestow; and with all the experience that 
more than threescore years can give, I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly 
pray that you may hereafter live and act on the con- 
Viction,) that health is a great blessing,—competence 
obtained by honourable industry a great blessing,— 
and a great blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and relatives ; but that the greatest of 
all blessings, ‘as it is the most ennobling of all privi- 
leges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I have been 
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likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a 
sufferer, sorely afflicted with bodily pains, languors, 
and manifold infirmities; and, for the last three or 
four years, have, with few and brief intervals, been 
confined to a sick-room, and, at this moment, in great 
weakness and heaviness, write from a sick-bed, hope- 
less of a.recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy 
removal ; and I, thus on the very brink of the grave, 
solemnly bear witness to you, that the Almighty 
Redeemer, most gracious in his promises to them 
that truly seek him, is faithful to perform what he 
hath promised, and has preserved, under all my pains 
and infirmities, the inward peace that passeth all un- 
derstanding, with the supporting assurance of a 
reconciled God, who will not withdraw his spirit from 
me in the conflict, and in his own time will deliver 
me from the Evil One! 

O, my dear Godchild! eminently blessed are 
those who begin early to seek, fear, and love their 
God, trusting wholly in the righteousness and media- 
tion of their Lord, Redeemer, Saviour, and everlast- 
ing High Priest, Jesus Christ ! 

O preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your 
unseen godfather and friend, 

Grove, Highgate, 

July 13, 1834, 


He died on the 25th day of the same month. 


S. T. CoLeripce. 


THE TORTOISE, THE FROG, AND THE DUCK. 


Atonc the fields one rainy day, 

An aged Tortoise took his way: 

His shell, like armour, on him leant 

So heavily where’er he went, 

That those who slightly looked at him 
Had said he did not stir a limb; 

But though his steps were short and few, 
He had his walk, and liked it too. 

Hop, skip, and jump! Now who goes there ? 
A speckled Frog, as light as air, 
Deriding, as a piteous case, 

The quiet creature’s humble pace: 

And lo, with empty folly tossed, 

Full many a time his path he crossed; 
Then stopping, panting, staring, said, 

“ You’ve got a house upon your head ! 
For if you were but fresh and free, 

I'd bid you try a leap with me !” 

Then head o’er heels the coxcomb rose, 
Descending near his neighbour’s nose, 
“ Boast not,” the gentle Tortoise cried, 
“ The gifts that Goodness has supplied ; 
Nor seek, by conduct light and vain, 
To cause less gifted creatures pain ; 

I, too, have blessings kindly lent, 

And trust me, brother, I’m content; 

My shell, for instance, like a roof, 
Makes my old body weather-proof, 
And guards me wheresoe’er I go, 

From strong attack and secret foe.” 

“ Why, as to weather,” said the Frog, 
I live in all, rain, sunshine, fog, 

You’ve seen me dance along your path, 
Now you shall see me take a bath !” 

With that uprose the heartless fool, 
Next moment splashing in the pool; 
Quick moved his legs and arms; I ween 
A better swimmer ne’er was seen: 
Then on the bank the boaster sat ; 

“ Now Tortoise! What d’ye think of that ?” 

A hungry Duck, who wished to sup, 
Just at that momeut waddled up, 

And ere his sentence had its fill, 
The Frog was quiv’ring in her bill! 


O may I still contented be %i A 
‘With what kind heaven hath given me’: : 
And though I do not seem so blest 

As others, think my lot the best. 

But more than all, I will refrain, 

My lips from mockery and disdain. 
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HEAD OF THE ETHIOPIAN BOAR. 


Tne changes which we see in the forms of different 
animals, are referrible to one principle, the adaptation 
of the parts to their proper uses. We may, in some 
measure, consider the head in animals as performing 
the office of hands. The spine and the head, while 
they_retain their offices of protecting the brain and 
the spinal marrow, and are permanent in regard to 
them, vary in their processes or shapes, and in their 
relations. Pursuing this idea, we shall be able to 
account for the characteristic forms of the larger 
quadrupeds. 

The principle which will guide us here, as it will, 
indeed, in a more universal survey of animal nature, 
is that the organization varies with the condition or 
the circumstances in which the animals are placed, 
that they may feed and multiply. If we take into 
consideration any of the great functions on which 
life depends, we shall perceive that the apparatus, or 
the mode of action of the parts, is altered and 
adapted to every changing circumstance. Digestion, 
for example, is the same in all animals; but there is 
an interesting variety in the organization; and the 
stumach will vary in its form, and in the number of 
its cavities, according to the food received by the 
quadruped, or bird, or fish, or insect; a variation 
not depending upon the size or form of the animal, 
but adapted purely to the conversion of its particular 
food into nourishment. We shall find the gizzard in 
a fish, or in an insect, as perfect as in a fowl. So 
the decarbonization of the blood, is the same process 
in all living animals; but the mode in which respi- 
ration is performed, varies according to circum- 
stances, and the apparatus is especially modified and 
adjusted to the atmosphere or to the water. 

But although the organs subservient to the grand 
functions, the heart and blood-vessels, the lungs, 
the stomach, be variously adapted to the different 
classes of animals, they change much less than the 
parts by which animals are enabled to pursue their 
prey, or to obtain their food. 

Their extremities, by which they walk, or run, or 
‘creep, or cling, must vary infinitely. And so their 
teeth and horns, and the position of their head and 
the strength of their neck, exhibit nearly as much 
variety as their extremities; because they, likewise, 
must be adapted to their different modes of obtaining 
food, or of combating their enemies. 

When we look upon the boar’s head, we compre- 
hend something of his habits; and see what must 
be the direction of his strength. He feeds by digging 
up roots, and the instruments by which he does this, 
are also, those of his defence. The position of the 
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SKELETON OF THE WILD BOAR OF GERMANY. 


tusk defends the eye in rushing through the under. 
wood ; and the formation of the spine, the remark. 
able ridge in which the back part cf the scull rises, 
for the attachment of powerful muscles, all show the 
intention, that he shall drive onward with his whole 
weight and strength, so that he may rend with his 
tusks*. We now understand the reason of the short- 
ness and inflexibility of the neck: because the power 
of the shoulders is directed to the head, and, we 
may say, to these large tusks. A long and flexible 
neck would have rendered these provisions useless, 

What a complete contrast, then, there is between 
this animal, and any of the feline tribe; a contrast 
of form and motion at once referrible to their spine. j 
In the tiger or leopard, we see the perfect flexibility 
cf the body, and a motion of the spine almost ver- 
micular, corresponding with the teeth and jaws, and 
the free motion of the paws. 

* The sketch is from a dried head of the Sus Ethiopicus, with 
part of the scull exposed. The tusks show what a formidable 
animal it has been. That which rises out of the upper jaw is of 
great size, and we must admire the manner in which the tusk of the 
lower jaw closes upon that of the upper one, so as to strengthen it 
near its roots. ‘The great size and sharpness of their tusks illustrate 
what is offered in the text, that the main strength of the animal must 
be directed towards them. The ring of the back of the head will 
be seen to correspond with the ow height and strength of the 


spinous processes of the back, exhibited in the figure of the wild 
boar of Germany. 


[Abridged from Betx’s Bridgewater Treatise. j 





Rare qualities may sometimes be prerogatives without 
being advantages; and though a needless ostentation of 
one’s excellencies may be more glorious, a modest conceal- 
ment of them is usually more safe; and an unseasonable 
disclosure of flashes of wit, may sometimes do a man n0 
other service, than to direct his adversaries how they maj 
de him a mischief——Boy te. 


AmpiTion breaks the ties of blood, and forgets the oblige 
tions of gratitude.——Sir W. Scorr. 


Mrs. CHAPONE was esked how it was she was always 8 
early at church, “ Because” said she, “ it is part of my 
religion not to disturb the religion of others.” 


Sir Witi1am Goocn, governor of Williamsburg, walking 
along the street with a friend, returned the salute of @ 
negro servant who was passing by; “ I see,” said his friend, 
“yon condescend to take notice of a slave.” “ Yes” replied 
Sir William, “ for I cannot allow even a slave to excel mé 
in good manners.” 
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